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TRANSVERSE ALLITERATION IN TEUTONIC 

POETRY. 

THE subject of transverse alliteration 1 in Teutonic 
poetry has been frequently discussed, and with 
various expressions of opinion. The earliest reference to 
the subject, so far as I know, is in Lachmann's paper 
tfber das Hildebrandslied, originally read before the Berlin 
Academie der Wissenschaften in 1833, and published in 
1835. In that paper, after calling attention to some 
examples of the phenomenon in Old High German and 
Old Saxon, Lachmann says: 

' So wird man sich wohl entschliessen die nordische Theorie (denn 
ffleines Wissens giebt sie nirgend vier Stabe zu) hier in deutschen Versen 
aufzugeben, und vielmehr, was ein Ohr das auf Alliteration zu horen 
gewohnt ist notwendig horen muss, als regelrecht anzuerkennen, und 
daher auch Z. 24 fateres mines und friuntlaos man als doppelt gereimt 
anzusehn, desgleichen Z. 37 mil geru man geba. Und diese iibersclagen- 
den Reime, zwei verschiedene in jeder Vershalfte, sind denn auch in 
dem s3chsischen Heliande zu finden .... Nur mOchte ich behaupten, 
weil doch einmahl vier Wo'rter iiber alle andern betont, mSgen der Reime 
zwei drei oder vier sein, immer Hauptgesetz der deutschen Alliteration 
bleiben, so sind fiinf Reime nie erlaubt.' — Kleinere Schriften zur Deutschen 
Philologie von Karl Lachmann (MUllenhoff 1876) I, 430f. 

Rieger in his Alt- und Angelsdchsisches Lesebuch (1861), 
italicised the alliterating letters of the poetical selections, 
and included those showing the scheme abab. He also 
noted, in his article Zum Beoivulf {Zeitschrift fur Deutsche 
Philologies, 387; 1871) that 'zwei paar ungleichen reim- 

1 The term transverse alliteration is chosen as least likely to cause con- 
fusion. Double alliteration is a natural name for the phenomenon, and is 
suggested by Rieger's ' doppelreim.' Unfortunately, double alliteration 
has already been used in two distinct senses, and is therefore peculiarly 
liable to ambiguity. Sievers employed the term for two alliterating syl- 
lables in the half line, while Cook, followed by Crow among American edi- 
tors, has used the same term for two, rather than three, alliterating syllables 
in the whole line of alliterative poetry. The name crossed alliteration, from 
Luick's ' gekreutze alliteration' (Uber den Versbau des Angel- sachsischcn 
Gedichtes Judith, PBB. II, footnote to p. 478), has never gained currency 
in English. 
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stabe in der stellung abab oft genug vorkommen, itn Beo- 
wulf, wennich nicht irre, 64 mal.' 

In Zum Muspilli (1872) Vetter noted further examples of 
transverse alliteration, referring with approval to Lach- 
mann and Rieger. On the other hand, he combats the 
idea of Lachmann that this form of alliteration is peculiar 
to Old High German and Old Saxon poetry, and quotes 
numerous examples from Old English and Old Norse. 
He also adds, 

' Ja, An. und Ags. scheinen noch eine zweite Art iiberschlagender Reime 
zu kennen, oder vielmehr eine Art Einschachtelung von zwei Reimpaaren 
in einander, abba! — Zum Muspilli, p. 54. 

Vetter thus first noted the transverse rime form abba, 
[better baab] though he confined its use to Old Norse 
and Old English by saying: 'Das Ahd. und As. hat, 
meines wissens, keine Spur jenes Strebens.' {Ibid., p. 55.) 
He rejects Heliand 13 as isolated and not remarkable in 
its place. 

In 1876 Rieger again called special attention to the sub- 
ject in his article Die Alt- und Angelsachsische Verskunst 
{Zeitschrift filr Deutsche Philologie 7, 1). In this article 
' doppelreim,' as he named it, is spoken of as a regular 
feature of verse in Old Saxon and Old English, and 
examples are given of verses following the schemes abab 
and the less frequent baab. In the following year, 1877, 
Horn published his study of the metre of the Heliand 
(Zur Metrik des Heliand, PBB, 5, 164), and in it took excep- 
tion to the position of Rieger with regard to transverse 
alliteration. He argued that such alliterative schemes as 
abab and baab are not forms of Teutonic verse art at all, 
but are purely accidental. He asserted that in the 6000 
lines of the Heliand there are but some fifty-seven exam- 
ples of abab and eleven of baab schemes, making but 
sixty-eight in all. Besides, he argued against such forms 
as opposed to the theory of the alliterative line, in which, 
as he says, the fourth accented syllable never alliterates 
with the other stressed syllables of the line ; and there- 
fore, if the four stressed syllables never alliterate with 
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like sounds, they should not with unlike sounds, as in 
Rieger's 'doppelreim.' 

With the publication of Horn's paper we reach a clear 
statement of two opposite positions, the first accepting 
transverse alliteration as an art form of Teutonic poetry, 
and the other as completely denying the artistic purpose 
of such rhyme. With each of these positions several schol- 
ars have agreed. 

Horn's views did not seem to find ready acceptance 
among scholars. Fritsche, in his dissertation Das Angel- 
sachsische Gedicht Andreas und Cynewulf (1879), gives some 
special attention to this form of rhyme in a study of the 
verse of Old English poems. The dissertation may be 
mentioned now as showing that its author seems to accept 
transverse alliteration as an art form, though he makes no 
direct statement to this effect, and the use made of his 
researches does not ncessarily imply such belief. In the 
following year (1880), Ries published his study Die Stel- 
lung von Subject und Predicatesverbum im Heliand {Quellen 
und Forschungen 41, 123), and in an appendix supported 
the position of Lachmann and Rieger. He opposed the 
reasoning of Horn, that the alliteration of four syllables in 
the poetic line is contrary to- the theory of Teutonic 
verse, and he showed that Horn had overlooked no incon- 
siderable number of examples of transverse alliteration 
in the Heliand. Instead of fifty-seven examples of abab 
and eleven of baab, Ries enumerates seventy-seven and 
forty-one certain cases of the respective forms, besides 
others which would possibly bring up the numbers to 
eighty-six and forty-four respectively. Against Horn's 
total of sixty -eight he places one hundred and eighteen 
certain examples, and a possible one hundred and thirty. 
These figures will be of use hereafter. 

In 1887 Horn found a supporter for his position in 
Frucht, who published in that year his dissertation called 
Metrisches und Sprachliches zu Cynewnlfs Elene, Juliana, und 
Crist. In connection with that dissertation, Frucht main- 
tained the following thesis : ' Gekreutze Alliteration in der 
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ags. Langzeile ist nicht als eine Kuntsform zu betrach- 
ten, sondern beruht auf Zufall.' The argument upon this 
thesis is found in Anhang III (p. 75) of the dissertation 
itself. As 1 wish to deal especially with Frucht's reason- 
ing I desire to state this argument with some fulness. 

Frucht has based his disbelief in transverse alliteration 
as an art-form principally upon mathematical probability. 
He says that, for the purpose of alliteration the possible 
number of initials in Old English words is nineteen. 
These are, as he gives them : vowel, b, c, d, f, g, h, I, m, n, 
p, r, s, sc, sp, s(, t, p, w. It may be noted in passing that 
Frucht counts all vowels as one, evidently on the ground 
that any vowel may alliterate with any other, and omits 
altogether consonantal i, which, however, is of infrequent 
occurrence initially and falls in with g for alliterative pur- 
poses. He then reasons that the probability of accidental 
recurrence of the same initial is in the ratio of 1 to 19. 
In other words, in verses showing the schemes axay, 
xaay,y will agree with x\>y chance once in nineteen times. 
If then the lines showing the so-called transverse allitera- 
tion, in proportion to those which otherwise have but one 
alliterative syllable in each half — the double alliteration 
of Sievers — are not in excess of 1 in 19, transverse allitera- 
tion must be regarded as accidental. Frucht then shows 
that in Cynewulf's Elene, Juliana, and Christ, according 
to his enumeration, the so-called transverse alliterative 
lines are fewer than 1 in 19, and hence regards his mathe- 
matical argument as entirely overthrowing the idea first 
put forward by Lachmann that transverse alliteration is 
a form of Teutonic metrical art. 

Finally, the results of Frucht's reasoning have been 
practically adopted for all Teutonic poetry by Sievers, 
who, in Altgermaniscke Metrik, % 21a, accepts the mathe- 
matical argument, with one slight change. I quote the 
whole passage : 

Zweifelhafter [than double alliteration in the second half-line] ist an sich 
die frage, ob die sogenannte gekreuzte alliteration als bewusste kunstform 
zu betrachten ist. Sie erscheiht meist in der form abab, z. B. hwal we 
Gardena in gearddgum Beow. I, htUmgitrosteon sdton iro h/ritdgon He]. 58, 
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fohem wdrtum huer sin fdter wdri Hild. g, viel seltener in der form baab, 
wie Idton it thar hdloian heta logna Hel. 2573. Entscheiden kann hier nicht 
die absolute, sondorn nur die relative haufigkeit der falle. War der 
anlaut der beiden nicht von der durch den hauptstab fixierten ' haupt- 
alliteration ' getroffenen hebungen gleichgiiltig, so musste ein Einklang 
sich auch ungesucht einstellen, und zwar z. B. im ags., in dem es nur 19 fttr 
die alliteration verschiedene anlaute gibt (von denen jedesmal einer fur 
die 'hauptalliteralion ' absorbiert wird), nach allgemeiner wahrscheinlich- 
keit in -f-g derjenigen zeilen welche nur einfache 'hauptalliteration ' im 
ersten halbvers haben. Dies zu erwartende achtzehntel wird aber tatsach- 
lich wol nirgends erreicht. Man darf mithin nur da eine absichtlich 
' gekreuzte ' alliteration suchen, wo unter besondern umstanden etvva die 
Belege ungewohnlich gehauft erscheinen. 

It may be pointed out at once that Sievers is incorrect 
in reducing Frucht's ratio of mathematical probability 
from 1 : 19 to 1 : 18 on the ground that the ' hauptallitera- 
tion ' absorbs one of the 19 possible initials, and thus 
leaves only eighteen to be considered. For in schemes 
like axay, xaay, the probability that y will accidentally 
agree with a is just as great as that it will agree with x ; 
nor is the mathematical chance at all affected by the con- 
scious rejection of y in case it should agree with a. In 
other words, if y should agree with a and be rejected on 
that account, the chance of a second agreement, granting, 
for the time, that Frucht's ratio is correct, is also 1 in 19, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

No English editor, unless I have unintentionally over- 
looked some one in the search, has touched the subject of 
transverse alliteration except incidentally. Cook, who 
prints in bold-face type the alliterating letters in his 
Judith (1888), thus acknowledges nine lines as showing 
two pairs of alliterating letters in each. In his introduc- 
tion, however, he refers to the subject only by saying 
(p.lxvi) that 'nine lines have two alliterating letters each.' 
In \\\s, Judith,' Studies in Metre, Language and Style (Quellen 
und Forschungen 71, 1892), T. Gregory Foster evidently 
fully accepts transverse alliteration as an art form, since 
he notes the examples in Judith and other poems, and 
tries to account for their use and relative frequency in 
earlier and later poetry. On the other hand, Crow, who 
more recently has italicised the alliterating letters in his 
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edition of Maldon and Brunanburh (1897), never recognizes 
transverse alliteration in this way. He does say in his 
introduction that ' Several of the lines with double allit- 
eration (i. e. but one alliterating syllable in each half) 
have, however, a second alliterating letter ' (i. e. a second 
in each half line). 1 

With this resume" of the previous discussion of the sub- 
ject, I propose to examine the mathematical argument 
upon which Frucht's conclusions rest, and their relations 
to Teutonic, more especially Old English, poetry. Some 
would no doubt deny at. the start the application of 
mathematics to such a problem. But the acceptance of 
Frucht's conclusions by such an authority as Sievers is 
alone sufficient reason for taking the mathematical test 
seriously, and examining it with rigid exactness. 

It may be pointed out at the start that, in considering 
transverse alliteration, lines with three alliterative sylla- 
bles do not enter into the computation at all. We have 
to do only with lines in which the governing alliterative 
syllable of the second half is echoed but once in the first 
half-line ; for only in lines which would otherwise have 
two alliterative syllables can transverse alliteration in 
general occur. I say in general, for in the swelled verse 
essentially the same phenomenon may be found in lines 
where there are otherwise three alliterative syllables. 
In these the third stressed syllable in each half-line may 
alliterate on a different sound from that of the others, so 
that the scheme of the line will be represented by aabab. 
Such lines are, naturally, not numerous and need not be 
specially considered. 

Not only must lines of two alliterative syllables alone 

1 In connection with the Battle of Maldon, in which transverse alliteration 
is especially common, it may be noted that Abegg (Zur Entwichlung der 
Historischen Dichtung bei den Angelsachsen, Quellen und Forschungen 73, p. 
10) says on the subject : Wenn Sievers [AltgermanUche Metrik, § 21 d) auch 
zweifelt, 'ob die sog. gekreuzte Alliteration als bewusste Kunstform zu 
betrachten ist,' so mochte ich sie doch fur folgende n Verse als sicher 
annehmen, in denen zwei Stabe in jedem Halbvers deutlich ausgepragt 
sind.' He then gives lines 68, 98, 255, 256, 270, 320 under the form abab, 
and 34, 159, 167, 189, 289 under baab. 
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be taken into account, but, as Frucht pointed out, the 
number of such lines, rather than the whole number in a 
poem, must form the basis in computing mathematical 
probability. Just what is the proportion of such lines for 
all Teutonic poetry can not now be given, but the pro- 
portion in certain poems, more especially those of Old 
English, is well known. According to Fritsche, 1 who 
made some examination of this matter, the proportion 
ranges from 40 percent, in The Cross to 63 percent, in 
Judith. It is 41 percent, in Brunanburh, 50 percent, in 
Beowulf, 52 percent, in Elene, 53 percent, in Maldon. 
Besides, according to Horn's figures, 2 the proportion is 
39 percent, in The Heliand. 

To come now to Frucht, his seemingly conclusive 
resort to the doctrine of probabilities *s imperfect on its 
mathematical basis, owing to neglect of some important 
particulars. In the first place, Frucht grouped all vowels 
together and regarded the chance of vowel recurrence as 
only 1 against 18 consonants on the ground that any 
vowel may alliterate with any other. Such a grouping, 
however, gives the vowels a disproportionate chance 
against any consonant, since the words with vowel initial 
are collectively so much greater in number than those 
beginning with any single consonant. How true this is, 
may be seen by comparing the relative frequency with 
which the vowels appear in initial position. In Sweet's 
Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, the words with vowel 
initial occupy forty-five out of about two hundred pages. 
It is true that some considerable correction must be 
made for those words which begin with a vowel prefix, 
but vowel initials are still considerably more common 
than the most frequent consonant, and many times more 
so than the least frequent consonant. The conclusion 
necessarily follows that, in computing the chance of con- 
sonant recurrence, each vowel should be separately 
counted. 

1 Das Angelsachsische Gedicht Andreas and Cynewulf, von Arthur Fritsche, 
Halle, 1879. 

2 Zur Metrik des Heliand. Paul und Braune's Beitrage V, 164. 
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Again, and this is a second point which Frucht neg- 
lected, vowels and consonants alliterate on such a radi- 
cally different principle, that their respective chances of 
accidental recurrence should have been separately com- 
puted. Not only is Frucht's ratio of i : 19 too great for 
each consonant, but it is equally too small for the vowels. 
Since any vowel may alliterate with any other, the chance 
that some vowel will recur is much greater than that any 
particular consonant will be repeated. This will be clear 
from the number and distribution of initials in Old Eng- 
lish words. For alliterative purposes there are at least 
twenty-five possible initials, seven vowels and eighteen 
consonants, as follows : 

Vowels 1 3 ; as, 8a ; S, fio ; i. le ; 6 ; fi ; y ; — 7. 

Consonants : b ; c ; d ; f ; g, g(i) ; h ; 1 ; m ; n ; p ; r ; s ; sc ; sp ; st ; t ; 
J>(3); w;— 18. 

In Old English, therefore, the ratio of accidental recur- 
rence on Frucht's basis is 1:25 for a consonant. For a 
vowel, on the other hand, the ratio is at least 6:25, or 
1 : 4%, since the presence of any one of six vowels in the 
position of y will alliterate with any vowel in the position 
of x in the schemes axay, xaay. 

For at least two reasons, therefore, Frucht's ratio for 
Old English poetry is incorrect. On the one side he has 
disproportionately increased the ratio for each consonant 
by grouping all vowels together ; on the other, he has 
decreased the ratio for each vowel by reckoning its 
chance as 1 against any consonant, when in reality the 
chance is considerably greater. 

Before going further, however, let me point out another 
element which, though not considered by Frucht, should 
enter into the solution of the problem. Any ratio of acci- 
dental recurrence depends on the assumption that each 
sound occurs initially as often as any other, in both the 
language itself and in the vocabulary of a particular 
author. Yet this is manifestly not true. How untrue it is, 
may be seen by a rough estimate based, as before, on the 
number of pages occupied by each initial in Sweet's 
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Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. In this, the most fre- 
quent initial, h, occupies nineteen pages, while the least 
frequent, p, and sp, which must be separated for allitera- 
tive purposes, occupy two pages each. Thus the most 
common consonant initial is found ten times as frequently 
as the least common. Such a considerable factor must 
certainly affect the doctrine of chances in application to 
alliteration. 

So far the mathematical argument of Frucht has been 
seriously considered, and some important conditions 
which had been overlooked have been pointed out. The 
real test of such argument, however, is in its application 
to other problems than the one in hand. Let us apply 
Frucht's ratio to other facts of Old English Poetry. It 
must be evident that, if the ratio 1 : 19 is correct as 
applied to transverse alliteration, it must also apply to the 
accidental recurrence of any initial under other circum- 
stances. If, therefore, any initial under fair conditions 
occurs oftener than once in nineteen times, such occur- 
rence must indicate, not chance but design. I have before 
me the results of a rigid application of Frucht's ratio to 
some individual consonants in Beowulf. Let us test these 
for the occurrence of other consonants. There are 174 
lines of the formulas axay, xaay in which h stands in place 
of x. In the same lines m stands in place of y 12 times, 
giving a ratio of 1 : 14^. In the 105 lines in which w 
stands in place of x, m is again found in the position of y 
8 times, or in the ratio 1:13. In the 39 lines in which st, 
one of the least common alliterative initials, appears in 
the place of x, m is found in place of y 8 times, giving a 
ratio of 1:5. In the first 500 lines of Beowulf m is found 
as the initial of the fourth stressed syllable 29 times, or in 
the ratio of 1 : 17. The ratio would be increased to 1 : 16, 
if we disregard 34 lines in which m is the initial of both 
stressed syllables in the first half line, so that it could not 
occur a fourth time according to the laws of alliterative 
poetry. I may say that I have taken m in these cases 
because, as shown by the dictionary, it is a consonant 
occurring with mean frequency in the initial position. 
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But the results for m are not exceptional. In the 104 
lines in which m stands in place of;r,.jis found in the 
position of y 29 times, or in the ratio of 1:4. In the 42 
lines in which st is in place of x, s is in position of y 5 
times, giving a ratio of 1:8. In the first 500 lines of 
Beowulf s occurs as the initial of the fourth stressed syl- 
lable 93 times or about once in five times. These examples 
might be multiplied at pleasure. They are not excep- 
tional in any sense, and are utterly at variance with the 
ratio of accidental occurrence set up by Frucht. Nor is 
there, I believe, any possible way of harmonizing the facts 
on any mathematical basis. Suppose we assume a smaller 
ratio for each initial. For example, in Beowulf m occu- 
pies the position of x in 104 out of a possible 1560 lines. 
The ratio of actual occurrence is thus 1 : 5. The ratio of 
the actual occurrence of s in all similar lines is 1 : 8. Yet 
the ratio of the occurence of s in the position of y in the 
lines with m in the position of x is 1 .4. 

There is but one explanation of these and similar 
results which any examination of Old English poems 
will show. Nor is such explanation to be obtained by the 
use of new factors in correcting the ratio of accidental 
occurrence. A rigidly accurate test of many such proves 
the case a hopeless one. Clearly, only one conclusion 
will satisfy all conditions, — that the mathematical doctrine 
of probabilities is absolutely inapplicable to the problem 
in hand. This must be owing, also, to the neglect of the 
one factor which is fundamental to the application of that 
doctrine, namely, that all things are equally possible; or, 
in this case, that the chance of recurrence in the case of 
one initial is as great as in the case of any and every 
other. But this premise can never be assumed for allit- 
eration, since it ignores word-meaning, the essential basis 
for choice in all cases. 

I must confess that this is a conclusion which I did not 
at first expect. When beginning the examination, I saw 
certain factors which Frucht had clearly neglected, and 
believed that, on his own basis of mathematical chance, 
transverse alliteration could be proved a matter of design 
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in several Old English poems, as well as in the Heliand, 
at least, for other Teutonic poetry. On the basis of the 
corrected ratios which I have given in another part of 
this paper, all that I desired could be proved conclu- 
sively. It was only when I undertook to test Frucht's 
ratio outside the restricted range in which he applied it, 
that the irreconcilable anomalies presented themselves 
and the simple reductio ad absurdum was revealed. That 
the conclusion was forced from me is no proof of its 
accuracy, but may at least suggest my disinterested 
endeavor in reaching it. 

It is needless to say that, if so wholly inapplicable to 
Old English poetry, the doctrine of probabilities is 
equally impossible for other Teutonic poetry, and in fact 
for any similar problem. How the doctrine gained any 
place in solving such a problem, I can only conjecture. 
There has been a growing opinion that transverse allitera- 
tion was not designed, and therefore could not be a form 
of poetic art. The method of Frucht seemed so certain 
in its conclusion and, at first glance, so clear in its method, 
that it was gladly adopted, even by the elect, in support 
of the desired position. 

In conclusion I may say, that it is enough for this paper 
to present the negative result, overthrowing the use of 
mathematical probability in the case. It does not settle, 
in any sense, the question whether transverse alliteration 
was or was not an art form. We are just where we were 
before Frucht supported his thesis against his perfunctory 
opponents at Greifswald, and Sievers accepted his results 
apparently without his usual caution. Many will doubt- 
less still believe, as in the past, that if transverse allitera- 
tion, which must be accepted as fairly common, seems a 
pleasing ornament of verse to a modern reader, it was 
probably pleasing to the poet and his hearers at a time 
when poetry appealed mainly to the ear. But proof of 
this, as proof I believe there is, must rely not on the 
exactness of mathematical science, but on the less conclu- 
sive psychological argument from the numerous examples. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 



